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THE CIRCULAR 
las for its fun lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Ter \s —Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One| in 
Dollar »er annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Spec’ aen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
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Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
tr is offered to those who wishit, as the 


Cire: 

gospe! is, without money and without price.—|*™ 

It is supported at present, first and principally, by um 
e 


the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
63; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. ur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fi ce Darny, Reriarous Press, as the comple- 
ment ind consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
12 of three hundred thousand dollars, 
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What Ought to be Done. Th 


1. iteligion is, by right, the highest teacher of| oommon society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 


mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. on 
2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instriunentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press —inore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ougut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. on 

4 ho Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisii--as much more effective than the weekly | an 
press, «3 the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. iii forthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to uscead from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily l’ress. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, te publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the mune of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posi val are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 





gious Press 
; 
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Che Oneiva Community, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
menj imiumeled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Capss Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Cr7reon & Preserweda 
FRUItS AND VEGETABLES; 


Wi 


ur 





ALSO IN 
SEWiiiG, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SIiKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to | to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


SLL LLLILLO_LPOLLPLLIPLIOL{DALPLI| PALADIN 
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Yublications. 
THE BAREAN; A Munual ‘or the help of those fe 


wi sesk the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

orxravo volune of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 

Price, $1 50. 

Tie‘ -rean contains free, outline discussions of the great | m 
Relicicus topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birt (ae 3econd Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 


Relations tothe Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con. 





densviion of Life, &ce. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evilences. but developing many new and interesting 
conslusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to anlerstand Braue Cou visw—its constitu: | U 
tion ul bucis and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves vith the contents of this book. R 
BIPLN COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the | p 
Annu Reports and other publications of the 
Orsi le. Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
ovtav». Price 50 cts. 


SALLY \ TION FROM SIN; Explained and de 


fy telby J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
i 


' == Past Volumes of the Circular andthe] F 
Per «onist, ean be furnished: ardany of the 
i tiextions may be sent by mail to allparts 
the cenntry. 





The Oneida Community: 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 


their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 


tions, see the preceding card. 
—The Community has been established here eleven 


community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 


lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 


took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 


munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 


CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 


are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 


they are. 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posits of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 


society. 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 


graphing and railroading in the department of out- 


have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 


spects. 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 


people who will take pains to read their writings, 


wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 


in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 


one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


its usefulness 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 


Community of Property of all kinds, with Iuspira- 
Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
Home Churches and Home Schools. | 


Meetings every Even'ng 


Hortienlture the leading business for subsistence, 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devoe | 


ted to God 


Where and What it is. 


equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 


ran account of their manufactures ard produc- 


ars, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 


ble, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
rs hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 


rfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 


into visible 


For a full statement of 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 


e relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 


that of INSPIRA «ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
For amore full 


the part of all its members. Those persons who 
d consequently have the most influence, whoever 
Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 


They consider themselves members and 
novations but as parallel movements with tele- 


ird communication. They do not profess to 


How far they have attained is open 


derstand their principles, and make known their 


the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 


--Tue Crrcvtar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
red on such terms as make it accessible to every 


unity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 

To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
nity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

esurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 
esurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 


ubolishing Dea‘h 


tion for distribution 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

I have already extended the narrative 
of my experience in New-York much 
farther than I intended. My object has 
been to disclose what may be considered 
the worst of it, that the simple truth of 
the case may take the place of indefinite 
and exaggerated rumors. I think encngh 
has been related to give the reader, on 
the whole, a true idea of the affair, Yet 
the history is far from being complete. 
I went through a course of thought and 
spiritual discipline with reference to the 
presence and agency of the Primitive 
Church, the sexual relation, the physiolo- 
gy of human nature, the coming events 
of God’s administration, &c., of which I 
will not now attempt to give any ac- 
count, except that the views then pre- 
sented to my mind on these subjects, and 
a variety of others were the seeds of the 
system of truth which I have since la- 
bored to develop. 

If I have failed in any part of the out- 
line which I have attempted, it has been 
in not conveying an adequate idea of the 
sufferings which I endured. It seemed 
to me (though probably it was not true) 
that no human being ever drank so deep- 
ly of “ the dregs of the cup of trembling.” 
I was led gradually on from stage to 
stage of endurance, enjoying intervals ot 
rest and comfort, and hoping that each 
attack of the powers of darkness would 
be the last. If I had foreseen from the 
beginning the whole course before me, I 
know not whether I should have had tor- 
titude to face it. But blindfolded to the 
future, I rejoiced, at every breathing-time, 
that I had escaped the past, and hope 
proved elastic enough to rise from every 
fall. The book of Isaiah was much in 
my mind ; and many times its beautifu 
promises were applied to my spirit with 
the healing and consoling power of the 
Spirit of grace. The 54th chapter wa: 
my favorite resort when sorrow encom- 
passed me. Often in the darkest hour, 
the voice of God would come to my heart, 
saying, ““O thou afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted :..-.-~in rizht- 
eousness shalt thou be established ; thou 
shalt be far from oppression ; for thou 
shalt not fear: and from terror, for it 
shall not come nigh thee.’ The result 
of all my sufferings was, that when I final- 
ly emerged from them I had a satisfying 
consciousness that my life was “ fire- 
proof.’ I could say, “ Hell has done its 
worst, and yet J live.” 


Toward the close of my time of trouble, 
I attended a church in the city where I 
heard Dr. Cox preach. His subject was 
the righteousness of faith; and he took 
occasion, in the course of his remarks, to 





He met me at the door. I introduced 
myself, by remarking that I heard his 
discourse the day before, on the subject 
of Perfectionism, and, as I thought he 
labored under some misapprehension of 
the doctrines of Perfectionists, I took the 
liberty to call upon him for the purpose 
of making explanations, He broke in 
upon me in a very rough way, with these 
interrogatories : “‘ Who are you ? I don’t 
know you from Adam, Have you any 
letter of introduction ?” I told him my 
name was Noyes; that I had been a 
student and licentiate at the New Haven 
Seminary ; had recently become a Per- 
fectionist, and consequently had lost’ my 
license. ‘‘ Well, (said he,) they did 
right to take away your license. You 
ought to be silenced, and not allowed to 
go about disturbing the churches,” “Pro- 
ceed, (said i,) I can bear it very well ; I 
am accustomed to abuse.” Thereupon he 
moderated his tone, and invited me into 
his sitting-room. I found there another 
minister, whose name I do not recollect. 
The Doctor introduced me to him, an- 
nouncing my profession, and we all direct- 
ly entered upon an animated conversation 
on the merits of Perfectionism, I explain- 
ed and defended the views which the Doc- 
tor had condemned, and gave him some 
ideas on several passages of scripture, 
particularly John 4: 14, which seemed 
to strike him quite favorably. At all 
events he became very affable and good 
humored, and when I proposed to leave, 
he entered my name in his tablets, (in 
which he said he noted down all the new 
characters he met with,) and very courte- 
ously invited me to call again. 

The crisis in which my sufferings came 
to an end, was marked by the following 
circumstance. My feet had become very 
much inflamed. Indeed they were in a 
state of extensive ulceration, and I could 
walk only with extreme difficulty and 
pain. I attributed this partiy to my 
much walking, and, partly to the accu- 
mulation of the poisonous matter, which, 
according to my physiological theory, had 
been driven down from the rest of my 
body into my feet. In this condition, I 
became sensible of a strong instinctive 
impulse to seek the sait water and bathe. 
I went to one of the wharves, and sat 
with my feet in the water about half an 
hour. On my retarn I found myself able 
to walk quite comfortably ; and the next 
day my feet were entirely well. 

My spirit at the same time passed in- 
to astute of permanent peace. One of 
the sorest of my troubles had been anxie- 
ty about money matters. I was board- 


ing at an expense of. four dollars per ‘ 


week, aud a billof some twelve dollars 
was to be met. I had no money, and in 
my desolation, [ knew no source from 
which to expect any. Yet I was spirit- 
Lound to stand still and wait on God for 
deliverance. At length ali my old feel- 
ings of reliance on friends, and careful- 


speak very severcly and contemptavusly | ness abut money affairs, were worked 
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ord’s Supper at every Meal i 
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of the views of Perfection ists. 


The next! out cf me, 


I could trust God quietly 


day, after some inward conflicts, I yiell-!and with assurance that he would not 


. . ° ! . 
ed toan impulse which directed me to fail me. 


cull upon him, and went to his house, 


Then I became conscious that 
my trials were finished, and that in some 
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way I was soon to return to New Haven. 

Immediately a young man who had 
occasionally called upon me (being an 
old acquaintance from Vermont) came to 
my room, and, after some desultory con- 
versation, observed, seemingly in quite an 
incidental way, that he thought of writ- 
ing to my brother in New Haven. I look- 
ed sharply in his eyes, and said to him, 
“ You are trying to deceive me ; you think 
I am crazy, and you have already writ- 
ten to my brother to come and take care 
of me.” Then he confessed that he had 
done so, and, in his wonder of my detec- 
tion of him, was obliged to give up his 
notion of my insanity. On the day fol- 
lowing, Everard Benjamin of New Haven 
came tomy room, paid my board, and 
took me with him to New Haven. 

Thus closed a series of trials, which 
though they seemed grievous while pres- 
ent, and left me long afterwards almost 
without a remnaat of a reputation, nev- 
ertheless, manifestly worked the peacea- 
ble fruits of righteousness, established 
me in the liberty of the truth, weaned 
me from all earthly resources, enlarged 
iny acquaintance with the spiritual world, 
confirmed the strength of my intellect, 
and gave to my body a vigorous power of 
endurance, which it had never possessed 
before, and which fitted it for subsequent 
labors and trials. “It is a small thing 
that I should be judged by man’s judg- 
ment” to have been either sinful, foolish, 
or insane, in the transactions which I 
have related. I look back upon them, 
not with shame or self-reproach, but with 
gratitude to God. 

After reaching New Haven, I learned 
with some surprise, that Abigail Merwin 
went to New York with her brother-in- 
law, Benjamin, and returned in the same 
boat with him and myself. Her reasons 
for keeping her presence from my knowl- 
edge, I never ascertained. The circum- 
stances, however, chimed in suspiciously 
with the spiritual impressions which I 
received concerning her in New York, 
and I began to anticipate the division 
which followed. 

I remained in New Haven but a few 
days. The brethren there treated me 
with much kindness, but seemed to be 
troubled with some suspicions of my san- 
ity. Much curiosity was manifested in 
relation to my late experience, and many 
exaggerated rumors began to be circulat- 
ed. Ihave related my adventures with- 
out reserve, caring very little for the opin- 
ions which were formed upon them. I 
was conscious of a sound mind, and of 
God’s favor and protection. It wasa 
small thing to be an isolated object of 
ridicule and pity to the whole world. 

Early in June I went to Putney. My 
mother had become a convert to the doc- 
trine of holiness in consequence of letters 
which I wrote to her when I first confess- 
ed salvation. My brother Horatio, who 
was my room-mate at that time, and soon 
after professed the same faith, had vis- 
ited Putney, and had made a very favora- 
ble impresion on other members of the 
family, and on the people of the village. 
I was received therefore not altogether 
as analien. I remained at home about 
two months. My principle business was 
meditation ; and my intercourse with any 
except my family friends was very limited. 
{ frankly confessed my new faith and ex- 
perience to Mr. Foster, the Congrega- 
tional minister, and other members of 


his church, (of which I was also a mem- 
ber,) but I made no attempt to introduce 
my doctrines into it, or to make prose- 
lytes and raise a party in the villege.— 
Indeed I attended the meetings and even 
the ordinances of the church, and did 
nothing unbecoming a loyal church-mem- 
ber. Yet it was not long before jealousy 
and war broke forth. At a small con- 
ference meeting which I attended, the 
chairman, Dea. Reynolds, requested me 
to make some remarks. I complied, but 
purposely avoided saying anything on the 
subject of perfection. I spoke of the 
“exceeding sinfulness of sin,” in terms 
not unusual in the churches. In the 
midst of my remarks, Mr. Grout, a lead- 
ing member of the church, arose and in- 
terrupted me, saying with much heat, 
“that he thought it very improper 
that Mr. Noyes should introduce his new 
sentiments among them, when he knew 
they were opposed to them. I answered 
that “I was not aware that the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin wag a new doctrine 
in the church.” Mr. G. appealed to the 
chairman, and the chairman decided that 
I was out of order. 1 sat down quietly. 
But from that time I considered myself 
excommunicated, I felt that my obli- 
gations to bear witness of the truth were 
stronger than my obligations to obey the 
church ; (see Acts, 4: 19, 20;) and a 
few months afterwards, on my second 
visit to Putney, 1 commenced holding 
independent meetings. The church after- 
wards went through the form of laboring 
with me, and finally excommunicated me. 
But it was nothing but a form. They 
had in spirit thrust me out before, and 
I had denied their jurisdiction. In 1839, 
five years after this affair, Mr. G.ina 
private interview, voluntarily confessed 
to me that he did wrong in his treatment 
of me at the conference meeting, that it 
had lain on his conscience, and he had 
long wished to make this acknowledge- 
ment. 
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The Death Question. 

What is death? For six thousand years it 
has hung like a pull over the race—the mystery 
of mysteries—dark and tetrible, as the darkness 
of Egypt which could be felt. It meets us every 
where in our individual experience and in the 
condition of the world. It broods over the 
whole earth, pressing down around every one 
like the atmosphere, entering at every opening 
and seeking to divide and rend asunder life from 
life, disintegrating the body, taking captive the 
soul—working in all forms of disease from the 
most acute and revolting to the silent with- 
ering of age and decay. It is here with an as- 
surance of antiquity and unquestioned authority 
which to the mass of men is imposing and tre- 
mendous. Its devastations are every where, its 
records are in every clime, its spirit is in the 
world’s literature, and thought. What is it ? 
How long is it to continue? What is its present 
position ? How shall we to-day regard it? These 
are legitimate questions. We have the right as ra- 
tional and free beings to ask them—to meet 
death face to face and examine its character, its 
credentials and its authority. If it is a legiti- 
mate and beneficent institution, we should so un- 
derstand and accept it; if it isan imposition, a 
tremendous wrong, an oppression and hellish in- 
vasion of our rights as the children and servants 
of God, then by every consideration of truth and 
loyalty to God, and to our own nature, we should 
know it such, and prepare, and work for its over- 
throw. 

What is death ? 

It is the enemy of life—the destroyer. It 
comes in not as a natural law, not as an element 
of God's kingdom, but as the wages of sin, of 
disobedience to and separation from God. This 
is the simple answer which the Bible gives alj 
the way through. It never represents death as a 





part of the enduring order of God’s creation, but 





as the result of evil, proceeding from the Devi! 
destined to be overcome and to pass away. A mul- 
titude of passages might be cited to prove this 
position. 

How long is it to continue ? 

It was introduced through sin and alienation 
from God. The continuation of the producing 
cause necessitates the continuance of the effect. 
“The wages of sin is death.’” As lung as there 
is sin in the world, so long there wil] be death. 
Abolish sin, reconcile men to God, restore the 
unity of paradise, and death must inevitably cease. 

What is its present position ? 

Its central power 1s destroyed. Christ pierced 
it when he entered its deepest realms of mystery 
and gloom and came forth crowned with victory 
and resurrection power. Through death he de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death, that is, 
the Devil; and secured deliverance to those who 
through fear ofdeath were all their life-time subject 
to bondage. See Heb. 2: 14, 15. He then became 
master of death—“ Lord both of the dead and the 
living,” holding the “keys of Hades and death.” 
All power was in hishands. It was a decisive 
and overwhelming victory. Thenceforth Christ 
stood in the place of death to all believers. And 
as a resurrection leader he conducted the Apos- 
tolic church forward to the Second Coming, and 
brought up the saints from Hades, and marched 
them with his own triumphant power into the 
resurrection world. Then succeeded the ages of 
Gentile development and discipline, at the con- 
clusion of which all things were to be gathered 
together in one in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth, and death was to be 
finally abolished. The signs of the age indicate 
that the “ dispensation of the fullness of times” 
is at hand, that the gates of the final resur rec - 
tion are opening, and that the hour has come when 
the character and claims of death are to be sub- 
mitted tu the canvass of the living world, and the 
victorious authority of Christ recognized. Be- 
cause it reigned from Adam to Christ, and be- 
cause it has been continued, under Christ’s super- 
vision, from the Second Coming until the present 
time, isno reason for concluding that it must con- 
tinue forever, nor for hesitating to inquire what 
Christ purposes are for the future. That it is to 
pass away, we have the clearest authority of 
Christ and the Bible to prove. That the close 
of its reign here is rapidly approaching, we fully 
believe. 

How shall we to-day regard death? What 
should be our attitude of mind and spirit towards 
it? These are questions we cannot consider too 
seriously. 

The first thing before us is to Ict in full day- 
hght on the subject of life and death, and get a 
thorough, clear-sighted, practical conception of 
what a true hfe and true conditions of life are. 
As soon as we master this problem—understand 
what the science of life is, and realize it in our 
hearts—we shall find that death will be overcome 
and disappear. We must let in the clear sunlight 
of truth. Death cannot endurethe light. Death 
is darknesss—mystery— David calls it the “ shad- 
ow of death.” If we get where we can look at it 
with the clear-sighted vision of Christ, it wiil van- 
ish from us. 

How shall we attain this clear-sighted view of 
life and death, which will open to us the gates of 
resurrection? Ait present there is one fact which 
we note, and which comes up again and again to 
our view. It is this: However we may theo- 
retically think, we do not practically get ‘he soft- 
ness of heart which is essential to the deepest 
spiritual insight, without suffering. It is only 
when we are brought down to the very door of 
death, that we become child-like enough to sec 
rightly. This appears as a fact in our experience 
thus far. Softness of heart is necessary to clear 
vision. It is not as certain that it is only by 
suffering that we can attain softness of heart, 
even though our experience may thus far seem to 
favor that idea. If we can find out how to be 
childlike enough to see clearly without dying— 
how to get the infinite blessing of pure spiritua} 
insight without suffering—then we may march 
onward to the immortal life independent of death. 

That suffering, and death, even, are made use of 
by Christ as agencies for the discipline of his 
followers, is illustrated in the case of two of his 
apostles—John and Peter. He made a distinc. 
tion between these two in respect to death which 
war evidently based on a difference in their char- 
acters. Ie said to Peter: ‘If E will that he 
[John] tarry till I come, [i.e., tarry till his Sec- 
ond Coming when he would be caught up without 
death,] what is that to thee? Follow thou me;” 
i. e., come to the cross. Hf we look through the 





in the New Testament, we shall see that John 
was in some respects a more meek, quiet, loving, 
childlike person than Peter, and on this account 
or some other was admitted into more loving, 
intimate relations with Jesus than any of the 
other disciples. He has more to say about love 
than any of the others. On the other hand 
Peter appears to have been a very forward, self- 
confident man, full of confidence about every 
thing, and ready to dispute even with Christ 
from time to time. Well, on the basis of this 
difference of character Christ appears to have 
awarded them different destinies—seems to have 
thought it proper that John should escape death, 
and necessary that Peter should pass through 
it. In what precedes the passage “If I will that 
he tarry,” &c., this point is made clear—the 
reason is seen why death is regarded as a disci- 
pline. He said to Peter, “ When thou wast young, 
thou girdedst thyself, and walkedest whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 
Here the death of Peter by crucifixion is pre- 
dicted—a discipline which would make an end of 
his having his own way, and reduce him toa 
childlike, passive state. There seems to be an 
intimation that there was that in Peter which 
could be subdued only when he had become an old 
man and been put through death. 

Two great facts appear in this case, viz, 1. 
Christ stands as the master of death, saying to 
Peter, Follow me to the cross—to John, Tarry 
till I come, i. e., till the resurrection. 2. The 
different destinies of the two disciples seems to 
have been based on a difference in their characters. 
They were both ina warfare with death—lead- 
ers of the Primitive Church. The victory before 
them was not distant; it was to be attained 
within a period of about forty years. But their 
way to this victory was very different. To one 
it was through death—the cruel death of crucifix- 
ion; to the other 1t was through continued life and 
activity in this world. Their experience, more- 
over, appears to have been typical of the experi- 
ence of the Church. We learn that a portion of 
the Primitive believers fell asleep—passed by 
death into Hades—while another portiun re- 
mained alive unto the Second Coming, and were 
changed and caught up into the angelic world, 
And we may reasonably assume that Christ’s 
purpose of leading the whole body of believers to 
victory, was carried forward by the death of in- 
dividual believers, as well as by the continued 
life and activity of others. As Lord both of the 
dead and of the living he made death subservient 
to his purpose, in the discipline and development 
of believers. His great object was to overcome 
and abolish death, and he advanced toward this 
object as really by every case of a soul piloted 
safely through death, as by cases of lives rescued 
from death. 

In the final campaign against death, which we 
recognize as now going on, the same principles 
will prevail, as in the Primitive Church. The 
great body of the faithfal dead of the past gener- 
ations in Hades are to come forth and with the 
living believers pass into the resurrection. In 
the period preliminary to the consummation of the 
process, to some it may be necessary to accord a 
destiny of suffering and death, as in the case of 
Peter, as amatter of discipline; others may be 
removed to the iavisible sphere for other reasons. 
But if there can be developed a body of believers 
having the spiritual characteristics of John rather 
than those of Peter, who can attain to that soft- 
ness of spirit which is necessary to the brightest 
spiritual insight of the heavenly world—the 
clear-sightedness which can pierce the deepest 
mysteries of life and death, without suffering, then 
that body will march on without dying into the 
resurrection; and death will be conquered and 
will cease. 

Christ can lead us into this attainment. He 
was perfected in all human sympathies. He de- 
scended into the lowest depths of human suffer- 
ing ; he has overthrown death ; he may therefore 
be received in place of death and suffering. inhie 
life and love, are the power and triumphant energy 
of resurrection. In him is light, which is the life 
of men; he knows what death is, for he has 
suunded its deepest mystery. Therefore he is able 
to deliver those who receive him. Paul stated 
the great consummation which was before him and 
the Primitive Church, in these words: “That ! 
may win Christ, and be found in him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith; that J 
may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
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conformable unto his death; if by any means I 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead,” 
And in these words is described the process and 
the elements of victory. These were, 1, to know 
Christ: to know Christ within bim the hfe of his 
life ; 2, to be found in Christ’s righteousness : 
not to endeavor to attain unto righteousness by 
legal works, but by passing out from the dominion 
of law, to stand in the righteousness of the 
indwelling life of Christ; 3, to know the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings: not to suffer himself, 
but by the same law by which he appropriated 
Christ’s righteousness, to appropriate Christ’s 
sufferings, and be delivered from his own suffer- 
ings ; 4, to be conformed unto Christ’s death: not 
to die, but receiving Christ in the place of death, 
be clothed upon with a heavenly body. With 
the attainment of these things, which so filled the 
mind of Paul that compared with them all else 
wus but dross, will come to the church of this 
age the fulfillment of the far-off vision of the 
prophet: “ Death is swallowed up in victory.” — 
T. L.. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








European Items, 
Baron Bruck, chief Financial Officer of the 


Austrian Government, had committed suicide, 
by cutting his throat and opening the veins on 
both wrists. It is supposed that he was implicated 
in the system of gigantic frauds in the finances 
of that government, which has lately come to 
light, and that he committed suicide to prevent 
exposure. The insurgents of Palermo, Sici- 
ly, have been defeated, and the royal authority 
restored; but it appears that in other parts of the 
Island this insurrection is still unsuppressed.— 
Count Leopold of Syracuse, uncle of the present 
king of Naples, has written a letter, it is said, to 
his nephew, remonstrating against the ruinous 
policy he is pursuing, and threatening to fraternize 
with the liberals, unless a more enlightened course 
is adopted. The King of Sardinia is making 
a tour through his newly acquired territories, and 
everywhere meets with a most enthusiastic and 
cordial reception. An address to the Popo had 
been drawn up by the clergy of Turin, setting 
forth the dangers attendent upon the present 
policy of the Court of Rome, recommending as 
the surest means of warding them off, the accept- 
ing of the propositions made to the Pope by King 
Victor Emanuel. The vote in Savoy and 
Nice was almost unanimously in favor of annex- 
ation to France. In Spain, Gen. Ortega. 
leader of the late rebellion in favor of the Carl- 
ist chief, Count Montemolin, was shot at Tor- 
tosa on the 18th ultimo, after having been tried by 
court martial and found guilty of treason. The 
Count and his brother had also been arrested, 
and were awaiting trial. Frauds on the 
Union Bank of London, by William George Pull- 
inger, chief cashier, to the amount of £263,000, 
or in round numbers, $1,200,000, have lately 
been discovered, causing much excitement in fi- 
nancial circles. Other discoveries of a similar 
character are apprehended. 

Later.——By the latest arrivals from Europe, 
reports reach us that Gen. Garabaldi and 
some 200 of his hardy followers have left Sar- 
dinia for Sicily, with the view to aid in the de- 
liverance of that Island from the tyranny of the 
King of Naples. Although this movement by 
Garabaldi is regarded as a very desperate one, 
still his name and prestige may prove of great 
service to the islanders, by raising their courage 
and enthusiasm, and will be likely to hasten the 
result une way or the other. 




















Matters of Mention. 


...The Union Convention which met last 
week at Baltimore, Md., nominated at the second 
ballot, John Bell, of Tennessee, as a candidate for 
the Presidency. Edward Everett, of Mass., was 
also unanimously declared as its candidate for 
Vice-President. 

...-Mr. S. G. Goodrich, whose stories for 
children, under the title of “ Peter Parley’s Tales,” 
have been so widely circulated and so generally 
popular, died very suddenly at his residence in 
New-York city, on Wednesday afternoon, the 9th 
inst. His disease was an affection of the heart. 

..--The United States Steamer Roanoke, with 
the Japanese Embassy on board arrived off Sandy 
Jlook on Wednesday Evening of last week, where 
she was boarded by persons from the pilot boat 
George Steers, and a small sloop from the navy 
yard, conveying government dispatches to the 
commander, ordering him te return with his ship 
to Hampton Roads, near Norfolk Va., whence 





the Emb sy are t» proceed direct to Washington, 
on a small steamer provided for the occasion.— 
The officers of the Roanoke were indignant at 
this reversion of orders, but the Japanese ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the arrangement, 
as they wished to be brought at once before the 
head of the government. 

P. 8S. The Embassy have arrived in Hampton 
Roads, been conveyed on board the steamer Phil- 
adelphia, which was splendidly fitted up for their 
reception, and are en route for Washington in 
charge of the Government Commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive them. Their reception in 
Washington isexpected to be a grand ‘affair. 








Notes of Evening Meetings. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY TAKEN BY W. A. H. 


Thursday, May 10.—The second statement 
contained in our formula of Principles and Meas- 
ures, was commented upun this evening by Mr. 
E. H. Hamilton: 

“Unity of all believers in this world and in 
Hades, with the kingdom in the heavens.” 

A comprehensive glance at the teachings of the 

New Testament, will convince every one that the 
leading object of Christ is the establishment of 
unity. He is seeking to gather all things into 
one great kingdom or church. While in this 
world his instructions were confined to a smal] 
number; but the result of his teachings was to 
bind that little body together—to make them a 
unit—to baptize them into one spirit. Before he 
ascended to heaven, he went into Hades, or the 
lower parts of the earth, and “ preached to the 
spirits in prison,” doubtless with the object of 
starting the principle of unity there; so that he 
might unite the three worlds, in the establishment 
of his kingdom in the heavens. 
Paul’s personal ministry in this world was more 
extensive than Christ’s—bis mission more par- 
ticularly confined to the Gentiles; but we can 
see that the great end and aim of his ministry 
was tv establish the unity of the visible church— 
to gather the believers into one band, and finally 
take them with him to Christ and the invisible 
church. 

The key to all Christ’s teachings is the prin- 
ciple of unity. It is stated, that Christ came “‘to 
save his people from their sins,” This is an in- 
teresting view of Christ’s mission; but we may 
with equal truth say, that Christ came to save 
his people from disunity. To say that Christ 
saves us from our sins, is equivalent to saying 
that he saves us from disunity. Seltishness, ego- 
tism, individualism, and kindred evils, are found 
where disunity reigns. Show mea body of per- 
sons who are established in perfect unity, and I 
will show you a people who are free from sin.— 
Where unity prevails, there is Christ, there is 
salvation. Our salvation is dependent on our 
union with Christ. ' 

It is a great salvation to be delivered from dis- 
unity—to be united to one another. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, How is this object attained? 
How are we united to one another? We are 
made one through the spirit of Christ. By 
him we are baptized into one spirit. As there 
existed a veil between the Gentiles and Jews, 
which Christ destroyed; so we may say that 
a partition exists between individuals, which 
can be thoroughly broken, only by the spirit 
of Christ. But when we feel the baptism of 
his heavenly influence, the element of disunity is 
displaced by love and fellowship, and we are made 
one, members of the same church—united to 
Christ, our living head. I might refer to many 
passages in the New Testament, which describe 
the means by which all partitions of disunity are 
broken down, and the most perfect unity consum- 
mated among believers. Take, for instance, the 
following passage in Ephesians: “ Now in Christ 
Jesus, ye, who sometime were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us. Having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances: for to 
make in himself of twaiv one new man, so making 
peace ; and that he might reconcile both unto God 
in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby: and came and preached peace to you 
which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. 
For through him we both have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father.” Again, to the Gala- 
tians Paul writes: “Ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ. There isneither Jew nor Greek, there 
in neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
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|female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”— 


These passages, and others which will readily 
occur tc mind, establish the fact that unity is the 
result of Christ's agency—is involved in the sal- 
vation which he offers us. But at the same time 
that it is a gift to us, it is also something that 
we may strive for—we can favor the operation of 
unity by turning our attention away from all dis- 
orgunizing influences, and giving our hearts to all 
things which tend to promote unity. 

In regard to behevers in Hades, we may say, 
unity exists between all the members of Christ 
independent of their locality; and therefore unity 
exists between believers in this world and in Ha- 
des. We are all conscious of more or less sym- 
pathy with believers who have passed into the 
Hadean sphere. The Bible represents the saints 
in Hades as asleep. Now it is easy to conceive of 
a state of unity between those who are awake 
and those who are asleep. If we have loved 
another, the fact that he has fallen asleep, does 
not change the relation. So it is with our friends 
who have passed into Hadean sleep: we are uni- 
ted to them still. Paul’s doctrine was, that at 
the resurrection which took place at the Second 
Coming, 'those who were asleep should awake 
and come into conscious unity with those who 
are on earth; and afterwards be united with the 
invisible church. 

The great hope now before us, that of perfect 
and conscious unity between all believers in this 
world, and Hades, and the resurrection, will be 
the crowning glory of our salvation—of the great 
work which Christ has undertaken—the fulfill- 
ment of his prayer, recorded in the 17th chapter 
of John: “Neither pray I for these alone; but 
for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word: that they may all be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 


T. L. P.—The idea that all believers are uni- 
ted, both living, and in Hades, is pretty clearly 
shown by Paul in the 11th chapter of Hebrews. 
In that chapter he causes to pass in review, the 
great body of saints who had passed into Hades, 
or rather the most prominent worthies ; and adds 
at the close: “These all having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.” 
It seems clear from this passage, that all believers, 
living and dead, have the same destiny. In the 
next chapter the apostle says: “Yo are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumera- 
ble company of angels, to the gener«] assembly 
and church of the first-born, which are written 
in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect ; and to Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.” This passage makes it even more 
evident that believers in all worlds are one—one 
in destiny, sympathy, purpose and heart. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Friday Evening, 11.—G.—The spirit of that 
statement—" Unity of all believers in this world 
and in Hades with the kingdom in the heavens” — 
is essentially that of faith. It is not a truth 
which is perceived by the outward senses. It is 
one of the truths of faith, similar to the confes- 
sion of Christ. ‘Lhe proper effect of it upon us is 
to greatly enlarge our hearts. It would not bea 
stretch of faith for us to receive the proposition, 
that all visible believers are one. We may also 
easily suppose that the dead are in a certain rela- 
tion of unity with themselves, and that unity isa 
reignipg principle in the resurrection state. But 
the statement under consideration assumes that 
the principle of unity extends through all of these 
departinents, uniting them to each other; it as- 
sumes that this world and Hades are but two 
wings of the heavenly center. This principle cuts 
across all barriers of time and space, and brings 
us into sympathy and codperation with the right- 
eous dead on the one hand, and the resurrected 
saints on the other. It is a very encouraging and 
strengthening thought, that those who have zone 
into the invisible worlds are after all engaged in 
the same cause with ourselves, and that we are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with them. It ap- 
pears to have been a distinct purpose in Christ's 
mission, to establish unity between these three 
departments—this world, Hades and the angelic 
world. He made a tour in person to all the 
worlds, like a general who visits the different di- 
visions of his army for the purpose of organizing 
a campaign. There can be no doubt that he has 
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different spheres, and directs their energies to 
ward the accomplishment of 9 unitary purpose. 

S. R. L.—The words of Christ's prayer, re 
ferred to last evening, evidently imply the unity of 
all believers—that their destiny is the same: 
“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
who shall believe on me through their word.” 
No difference is here made on account of believers’ 
dying; and of course we are to suppose there ix 
no difference. Ie says to his Father, “ The glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them.” Hence 
we may infer that whatever is Christ's destiny 
is also the destiny of all who believe on him— 
the same glory, the same unity with the Father. 
Paul’s statement, that it is the purpose of God 
“to gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and on earth,” is ap 
other text which implies the same destiny for all 
believers. 

H. J. S.—It may be that our conceptions of 
time and space interfere with our obtaining a true 
idea of the relation of believers in all worlds. 
The Bible, ina measure, ignores theso things. 
It says, for instance, that the kingdom of heaven 
is within us, Now if we at all times consulted 
our own sensations we could scarcely credit this 
declaration. In matters of faith we are not to 
give great credit to mere material conceptions and 
sensations. To the mind of God time and space 
are nothing. He sees all things independent of 
these material considerations. If we can look at 
things with the spiritual mind, we shall have no 
difficulty in perceiving the unity which exists 
between believers in this world, Hades and the 
angelic sphere. 





Head, Neck, and Feet. 


FROM A HOME CORRESPONDENT. 
Community, May 15, 1860. 
Dear Epitor: 

T have just read with much satisfaction, in the 
May No. of The Laws of Life, a reported lecture 
of Dr. J. C. Jackson, on “Clothing from Head to 
Toe,” or “ How todress the Human Body.” Hie 
remarks on several points agree so well with my 
own philosophy and radical experience, that I am 
disposed to call your attention to the same. 

Dr. Jackson commences his discourse with 
comments on 

THE COVERING OF THE HUMAN HKAD, 
He severely criticises the “ fashionable steeple,” 
and pronounces itjunfit to be worn: 

“It presses upon the tegumentary blood-vexsels 
and thus disturbs the circulation in its upward and 
returning currents, oftentimes creating a sense of 
fullness about the head, and when worn for a time, 
not unfrequently leaving marks of its pressure, 
such as only severe ligation can produce. This is 
only one of the evils consequent. It is air-tight, 
and when once put on the head, the column of air 
which fills its cavity becomes heated to an unna- 
tural degree, and deadened, so as to act like a mor- 
bid agent upon the vitality of the parts covered; 
and its direct and inevitable effect is to break down 
the integrity of all the living structures within its 
circle, and to induce a loss of vigor: thus insuring 
premature baldness, or if not baldness, making the 
hair gray. It is a curious pathological fact that 
where you find one bald-headed woman, you find 
twenty-five bald-headed men. Men are apt to ac- 
count for this in a very self-complacent manner, 
attributing it to their may activity of brain in 
the way of thought; and thus by a very easy ego- 
tism, we blind ourselves to the real cause which 
induces this great defect.” 


Farther on, he utters the following truths : 

‘* Nature herself proclaims, that the head, of all 
parts of the body needs the least covering aside 
from that which belongs to it. The smaller, thin- 
ner, lighter, and cooler the covering of the head, 
provided that it is habitually worn, the healthier 
will the person be in body and in mind. Undoubt- 
edly were nothing worn upon the head, Nature 
would in much larger measures give a covering fit- 
ted to answer all purposes which this portion of the 
body demands. And as there is nothing more beau- 
tiful for a head-covering than a fine head of hair. 
so there can be nothing that answers such purpose 
better.” 

I have been thoroughly convinced from personal 
observation and experience, of the correctness of 
the above statements about the covering of the 
head. Ihave made many inquiries of persons 
who were bald or partially bald, and have uniform- 
ly found that the subjects had been in the habit 
of wearing “steeple hats,” or thick plush, fur, or 
cloth caps, no better than said “ steeples.” They 
generally will acknowledge it to be probable that 
their baldness was occasioned by bad habits in 
this respect, though a few proffer the old “ hered)- 
tary” excuse. My cranium never feels so well as 
when it is lightly covered, or not covered at all. 
Indeed, Iam satisfied that the best course is to 
go without any covering much of the time. The 
exceptions to this rule, are when it is desirable to 
protect the head from a very hot sun, or to protect 
it and the ears from severe weather. The idea of 
wearing a cap or hat to keep the head warm, when 
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the hair, is ridiculous, to say the least. But to 
wear air-tight head-gears is abusive to the body, 
and without any possible excuse. Of course, if 
persons now have thin hair or bald heads, in con- 
sequence of past folly, they may have to continue 
the wearing of hats and caps; but let them see to 
it that they are ventilated. No one can he 60 
dull as not to perceive at once that air-tight cov- 
erings are very unbealthy. 

‘The next point in the lecture which particularly 
interested me, is in regard to 

THF. COVERING OF THE NECK. 
The lecturer says that fashion permits woman to 
dress her neck much more reasonably than man. 
He clothes it heavily puv unartistivally : 

“In the first place he wears a shirt collar, and 
this standing up on the outside of his neck like 
walls of defence against attack. Around tbis collar 
is enveloped a kerchief, stock, or ribbon—something 
in the way of a band or ligature that effectually 
prevents the sight of the artistic relation which the 
neck is intended to establish between the head 
above and the shoulders below, Over this comes a 
vest which has a collar, adding still more to the de- 
formity of outline. Then comes the coat, whose 
collar completes the ruin.” 

The Doctor declares this method of covering 
the neck, not only ungraceful, but unhealthy: 

“That ~y~ of the body which above all oth- 
ers should be kept cool, is kept hot. Nature in- 
tended that the neck like the head should go bare ; 
having no other covering in man than that which 
she has provided. To allow his hair to grow suffi- 
ciently long to cover the nape of his neck, and his 
beard to grow on the side and front of his face and 
drop down and furnish an appropriate covering is 
her method of appareling this portion of his body. 
It is a very co gift,—this of the hair and beard 
to man, and the hair to woman; and to be so con- 
ventional and foolish, as to cut off short this beauti- 
ful adornment, and in a large majority of cases to 
shave the beard as close as the razor can shave it, 
is to proclaim our departure from the true Ideal. 
The hair if worn sufficiently long is so elastic that 
it drops down into the hollow and back of the neck 
and serves its intended purpose, as a non-conductor 
of heat. To cut it off therefore so as to leave be- 
tween the coat-collar and the cerebellum a bare 
space exposed constantly to air currents, is to act 
very unphysiologically.” 

I. can add nothing to this statement, except to 
expres¢ my conviction of its truth, and to men- 
tion that for three years I have worn only a rib- 
bon for neckerchief, though much of the time en- 
gaged in vut-door occupations, and last winter es- 
pecially, was employed out of doors during the 
coldest weather. Habit makes laws in regard to 
these things. If one has been in the habit of 
wearing a huge muffler around his neck, it will be 
difficult to convince him that he would feel better 
without it. 

Dr. Jackson concludes his discourse with a few 
words on 

FOOT COVERING. 

He says the bvot is fit only for out-of-door 
work, and recommends that men as well as wo- 
men slould wear cloth shoes with leather soles in 
the house; and that women as well as men should 
generally wear boots vut-of-doors. We like what 
he says on this pvint, but regret he had not gone 
further. We are inclined to think that people 
are as irrational in regard to their foot-coverings 
as any part of their dress ; and the men are not 
so much better off than the women in this respect 
as is generally supposed. Both men and women 
are so foolish as to case their feet first with tight 
atockings, and then with tighter boots or shves. 
How many men wear boots as nearly air-tight as 
the “steeple-hats” so complained of in this re- 
spect. It must be patent to every one, that the 
feet require air and ventilation, and that they 
sbould be allowed some action within their cover- 
ings. No one would think of so casing the fingers 
day after day that they can not easily move 
backward and forward and sidewise ; but this is 
done with the pedal digits. They are not allowed 
their natural action, but are confined and com 
pressed, frequently into the smallest compass.— 
The result is, that the feet become unhealthy.— 
How many feet look badly, the toes out of order 
and shape, the skin tender, pale, unhealthy.— 
Then, again, the feet are seldom allowed to touch 
the earth, or feel the direct rays of ligit or of 
the sun. But why not? The sun’s rays of light 
and caloric are known to be absolutely essential 
to health, and it is only a fovlish delicacy that 
takes persons any more ashamed of their feet 
than of their hands. If I had charge of an hos 
pita], I would have my patients in warm, semmer 
days go barefoot every day, both men, women and 
children. The earth was made to walk on, and 
to come into direct contact with our bodies; and 
I believe the time will come when it will be gen- 
erally acknowledged to be very healthy, and also 
quite proper, for men and women, as well as 
children, to go barefoot occastonally ! 

But my letter is growing | ng, and I therefore 
end it with this remark, that I can scarcely hope 
that either you or your readers will agree with 





all its radical and odd statements; but I am 


nevertheless thoroughly convinced that there will 
one day be a general reform in regard to the 


covering of the head, neck and feet. 


Yours truly, W. A. A. 


Paragraphs trom Kingsley. 


—Did it ever strike you, that goodness is not 
merely a beautiful thing, but the beautiful thing— 
by far the most beautiful thing in the world; and 
that badness is not merely an ugly thing, but the 


ugliest thing in the world? So that nothing is to 


be compared for value with goodness? that riches, 
honor, power, pleasure, learning, the whole world 
and all in it, are not worth having, in comparison 
with being good; and the utterly best thing for a 
man is to be good, even though he were never to be 


rewarded for it; and the utterly worst thing for a 


man is to be bad, even though he were never to be 
punished for it ; and, in a word, goodness is the 
only thing worth loving, and badness the only thing 
worth hating. 

—Form your own notions as you will about an- 
gels, and saints in heaven, for every one must have 
some notions about them, and try to picture to him- 
self what the souls of those whom he has loved and 
lost are doing in the other world; but bear this in 
mind, that if the saints in heaven live the everlast- 


ing life, they must be living a life of usefulness, of 


love, and of good works. 

--There is something very wonderful in music. 
Words are wonderful enough, but music is even 
more wonderful. It speaks not to our thoughts as 
words do; it speaks straight to our hearts and spir- 
its—-to the very core and root of our souls. Music 
soothes us, stirs us up; it puts noble feelings into 
us; it melts us to tears, we know not how; it is a 
language by itself, just as perfect in its way, as 
speech, as words; just as divine, just as blessed. 
Music, I say, without words, is wonderful and 
blessed—-one of God’s best gifts to man. But in 
singing you have both the wonders together—music 
and words.* Singing speaks at once to the head and 
to the heart, to our understandings and to our feel- 
ings; and therefore, perhaps, the most beautiful 
way in which the reasonable soul of man can show 
itself (except, of course, doing right, which always 
is, and always will be, the most beautiful thing,) is 
singing. 

—All melody and all harmony upon earth, wheth- 
er in the song of birds, the whisper of the wind, 
the concourse of voices, or the sounds of those cun- 
ning instruments which man has learnt to create, 


because he is made in the image of Christ, the Word 
of God, who creates all things; all music upon 


earth, I say, is beautiful in as far as it is a pattern 
and type of the everlasting music which is in 


heaven; which was before all worlds, and shall be 
after them; for by its rules all worlds were made, 


and will be made forever, even the everlasting mel- 


ody of the wise and loving will of God, and the 


everlasting harmony of the Father toward the Son, 


and of the Son toward the Father, in one Holy 


Spirit who proceeds from them both, to give melody 


and harmony, order and beauty, life and light, to 


all which God has made. Therefore music isa sa- 


cred, a divine, a Godlike thing, and was given to 


man by Christ to lift our hearts up to God, and 


make us feel something of the glory and beauty of 


God, and all which God has made. 





Romantic History of a Girl. 


Mr. C. L. Brace, secretary of the New York 
Cuildren’s Aid Society, writes the following 
account of the struggles of a young girl with 
want and misery in that great wilderness, New 
York: 

Some two years ago a young English girl, 
of perhaps fifteen years, with refined manners 
and a pretty, though pale tace, presented her- 
self at our office, and nervously asked for some 
place in a family in the country, aud we only 
observed that her hands were very thin and 
bony, and her cheeks hollow, and that on be- 
ing assigned to an excellent home by Mr Macey, 
her eyes filled with sudden tears of thankful- 
ness. Something was given her to eat, which 
she received qui-tly, and the next day went 
to her place. Lately, on a revisit to the city, 
we learned the particulars of her history. She 
had been in England in good circumstances, as 
her language aud manner showed ; had come 
over on the death of her father, and on the 
wasting of his property, to seek her fortune in 
America. She sought at once to enter some 
trade, and to earn a living for herself; but 
without friends, and with the crowded com- 
petition of the city, she could find no opening. 
Iii the same way at the intelligence offices, 
after waiting for many days, she discovered no 
chance for herself. Hach day her means were 
becoming exhausted, and she was forced to 
pawn all her ornameuts and relics of better 
times. She was reduced finally to living in a 
small attie room of a tenement house, sleeping 
ou some straw in one corner. Hour after hour, 
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through the weary day, her little feet were 
traversing the streets, as she followed adver- 
tisements for a chance to work. At last she 
reached the point at which every available 
means had been sacrificed, every penny spent, 
and hunger stared her in the face. She de- 
scribed her feelings then most touchingly. 
One day she could get through quite comfort- 
ably without anything to eat; the second she 
crouched herself on her bed, “and, do you 
know, sir, what I found the best to stop hun- 
ger? Why, 1] drank water, and then I prayed, 
and somehow I always felt stronger and better 
after it.” The third day when it seemed as if 
she could not hold out much longer, she 
would go fainting down stairs to a woman she 
knew, in one of the lower rooms, and this 
woman would offer her something to eat, which 
she would take carelessly, no one ever suspect- 
ing that the poor creature was being saved 
from starvation. 

In this mode of life she grew so weak she 
could scarcely walk, and as thin, she says, as 
any skeleton. She was attacked, too, with 
terrible headaches, and some days, she was 
sure she was delirious, for she now remembers 
how she seemed to see angels and spirits in 
the little room bringing her food ! 

Once or twice she determined to beg, though 
she felt as if she would rather die; and she 
went into a store, and said, gaspingly, ‘‘ she 
was hungry.”” The people were very kind, 
and sat her in a chair, and gave her food, once 
she recollected a cup of tea. 

Then she lay on her heap of straw, thinking 
of her dear old English home, and the comfort 
there, the mother and the days that were gone, 
she would sometimes say, “‘ What have I done 
to deserve this? Why should God pick me 
out to make me suffer so? Why should I be 
so deserted?” 

One day she had gone down into the lower 
room, and sat there weak and despairing, when 
a gentleman entered, whom she described as 
very grand and wealthy in his appearance — 
{le spoke to her kindly, said he had watched 
her go in and out, and said she must be in mis- 
fortune ; that he had so much admired her—- 
yes, and loved her! She answered, gasping 
with weakness : 

‘‘ Why do you come here to insult me be- 
cause I am poor ?” 

Then, as she described it, he replied that he 
did not mean to insult her, that he truly loved 
her—and in various pbrases he offered to her 
to live in a splendid home with him, but not 
as his wife. 

The poor girl crouched down with her head 
in her hands, confessed that for a moment the 
thought crossed her mind--what if she should 
do this? No one will know it. Here is com- 
fort and a home—and escape at length; and 
on the other side, a long, weary struggle, and 
starvation. But in the midst of this——there 
seemed to come up before her a figure of her 
mother—-she saw the face and the warning ges- 
ture almost as distinctly as she ever saw any 
one. She seemed to call her away—and then 
she thought of all she had ever told her of 
heaven and of God, and she started up and 
said, with sobs and gasps-—“I know I am 
poor—I have nothing—-I have no home and 
no friends—-I am starving ; but, if you should 
give me all the money of New York, heaped 
ten times over, I would not do this thing! 
Why do you come here to tempt me and insult 
me because I am poor ?’? and she almost fell 
down gasping, but she says she saw the man 
start back, with face ghastly pale saying : 


‘* My God! what a sin you have saved me 
from !” 

That day she heard accidentally of the soci- 
ety to help children, and resolved to go there 
for a last chance. If she failed there the only 
thing left for her seemed to be self-destruction 
or death. We know the happy result. 


The simple truthfulness and pathos of this 
girl’s story cannot be represented. Of all he- 
roic scenes which the upper Powers ever look 
upon in this world, none can surpass that where 
the poor, weak, starving girl, deserted of men, 
and seemingly almost abandoned of God, 
spurns from her the greatest of all tempta- 
tions, and deliberately chooses starvation rath- 
er than dishonor or wrong! Perchance among 
those in this day who sneer at or bargain for 
woman’s virtue, this little story, out of the 
real life of New York, may show what a price- 
less pearl this virtue is, that the lonely, fam- 
ished child should choose the pangs of famine 
rather than lose it. j 





Type-setting Machines. 


The Scientific American in an article on type- 
setting machines says: 

It is now about eight years since we first ex- 
amined two such machines (invented and patented 
by William Mitcheli), in operation in the print- 








success, then, we have at considerable intervals 
of time taken the trouble to inspect them per- 
sonally and watch their operations. These two 
type-composing instruments have now increased 
to ten, with six others for distributing the type— 
all by the same inventor. For plain book-work 
we have been assured that they effect a raving 
of about 30 per cent. One of those for compos- 
ing somewhat resembles a melodeon. The type 
is placed in rows above small boxes at the ends 
of keys, with which the compusitor “plays up” 
his copy into metallic composition. Each touch 
of a key opens a valve, and a type drops down 
upon a revolving tape, of which there is one for 
each letter, and the whole of these have their 
motion so regulated as to deposit the letters in 
unison with the movement of the keys upuna 
general traverse tape which carries them toa 
“ composing stick,’’ where they are arranged in 
proper lines, ready to be lifted by hand and placed 
on a galley for adjustment. When adjusted, the 
type is taken off in lines, by a peculiar clasp-cc m- 
posing-rule and properly arranged in columns. 
These machines are very simple, considering the 
number of motions executed; but we do nut say 
they are above improvement—we have not yet 
seen the mechanism that had arrived at sucha 
climax. 

The distributing machines are quite neat and 
small. The type are placed in a lung channel and 
carried forward tv a vibrating finger which trips 
each separately, and makes it drop into a proper 
groove in a revolving ring beluw, from which each 
letter is stript off and conducted into its receiving 
plate, ready to be fed into the composing machine. 
Boys attend the distributing machines, and two 
compositors are at once employed on a setting up 
machine. While one is adjusting his composed 
type, the other is setting up copy, and thus the 
productions of two different authors may be going 
through the same mill nearly at the same time, 
These machines are not an experiment now ; they 
have been tried for years, and are reduced to 
practical, every-day operations. 





Underdraining. 





A correspondent of the Ohio Fariner who has 
been visiting Prof. Mapes’ farm in New Jersey, 
gives the following description of his methud of 
underdraining: 


His present farm is situated about nine: sies 
from New York, and about two miles from 
Newark, New Jersey. The number of acres 
belonging to it is 120, but less than 40 of’ this 
has been brought under cultivation, except to 
grass. The soil, I was told, was originally 
thin, hard, covered with preat quantities of 
boulders, springy, and of course unprodnctive. 
As a first requisite, the stones were remuved 
and the ground thuroughly underdrained. So 
great is his belief in the importance of drain- 
ing, that he says he would not engage in the 
business on undrained land, but would follow 
other pursuits. The depth to which the drains 
are placed is five feet, this being found to be 
the cheapest and most effective. At this depth 
their distauce need not be less than eighty feet, 
whereas two or three feet drains would need to 
be within twenty or thirty {cet of each other. 
This greater number makes the expense cf 
draining more than a less number of deep 
drains. The objection to shallow drains iz, 
first, they are in the way; second, they do not 
drain the soil deep enough, so but that, in a 
heavy rain, like a small cistern, it becomes full 
and runs over. A drain five feet deep draias 
the soil to that depth, and thus furnishes a 
large reservoir not easily filled; or, in other 
words, it reduces high water mark to a point 
much below the surface of the soil; w' sreas a 
shallow drain does not do this. The drains 
first made were necessarily of stone ; but now 
nothing but the tile are used, and they are found 
to be much the best. ‘The drains are kent 
open at both ends for ihe purpose of thorough 
aération of the soil. When the water has 
ceased running, the air enters at the lower ex- 
tremity, and passes its entire length, entering 
into the soil and giving up its heat, thus eleva- 
ting its temperature ; its moisture thus pre- 
venting drouth ; and those clements of fertil- 
‘ty which exist in the air thus furnishing fod 
for the plant. To use his own words, Prof. 
Mapes says, a drain, open at both extremiti:s, 
is twice as effvctive as one open only fur the 
egress of water. 





Wittow Hepces, are becoming very popular 
at the West on ‘he prairies. They are planted tn 
two rows, the plants in cach row aiternate with 
each opposite, one foot from one another in the 
row; as they grow up they make an impenetrable 
fence by their trunks alone. 





Phonography. 
A sermon was taken down, in Bath, bv a 
phonographer, verbatim, a few weeks since, 
and immediately was forwarded to another pho- 
nographer, who resided one hundred mics di - 
tant, for his perusal, which was read off at iirst 
sigh: with as much ease and rapidity as though 
it had been written in the common long han ; 
although after the report had been taken, not 








ing establishment of Mr. John F. Trow, of this 
city ; and as there were some doubts of their 


a single word had been retouched by the w:i- 
ter.— Birminghum Gazette, England. 
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